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MAN OF MANY 
PARTS 

But Peter Scott is still 
finding: new interests 

By Peter London 


Television personality, naturalist, explorer , artist, yachts¬ 
man, airman, wartime naval hero, author —Pe/tr Sco// is all of 
these; yet he loves to tell you that really his life has been a 
wild goose chase. 

Certainly Peter Scott is renowned for his studies of wild 
geese. In search of them he has voyaged to Persia , Lapland, 
Alaska, Iceland, South America—anywhere, in fact, where 
these beautiful and elusive birds could be studied or painted. 
And today at the Wildfowl Trust at Slimbridgc, Gloucester, 
Peter is in charge of the world 1 s greatest collection of wild 
geese and ducks, hundreds of varieties . 


YX 7hen a man has done as much, 
* ' travelled as far, and enjoyed 
as many adventures as Peter Scott, 
it is a little breathtaking to find 
him full of new enthusiasms. But 
when I talked with him he was 
bubbling with his latest interest— 
gliding. 

He has flown ordinary aircraft 
for many years, but when he went 
to Slimbridgc he saw the Bristol 
Gliding Club flying their silent 
planes from the nearby hills. 

“I used to watch them and 
think that it looked good fun; so 
one day 1 drove over and asked if 


Peter Scott—a recent portrait 

1 could have a go, too,” he said 
in his casual style. 

Here was a new thrill, a new 
experience for Peter. He took to 
it like a duck takes to water—to 
use an unavoidable simile—and 
today he is the very proud 
possessor of several height and 
distance gliding records. 

Peters other new enthusiasm is 
sailing catamarans, the twin-hulled 
little ships that are becoming all 
the rage. 


A man of immense energy and 
physical stamina, Peter Scott has 
been called “a cultured, tough 
Englishman.” Yet he told me: 
“I’m really not energetic at all. I 
like all the indoor comforts—good 
food, good wine, and just messing 
about doing nothing.” 

As one of the greatest “outdoor 
men ” of his generation he has 
spent many long hours in solitude 
—bird-watching, sailing, gliding. 
So perhaps it is not surprising that 
at home he loves to surround him¬ 
self with company. He even leaves 
the bathroom door open when he 
is taking a tub so that he can 
carry on a conversation with his 
wife Philippa or anybody who is 
staying at the house! He is fun 
at a party, and is a good ballroom 
dancer and icc-skater. 

Seasick 

An expert yachtsman since boy¬ 
hood (he won a bronze medal in 
the 1936 Olympics), he admits he 
was very seasick when he first went 
to sea in the armed motor boats 
and light craft of the Royal Naval 
coastal forces in the Second World 
War. Even now he isn’t happy 
inwardly for the first few days of 
a voyage in a liner. Yet in the 
Navy’s little ships he won a 
D.S.C. and Bar for gallantry and 
devotion to duty. 

Most people know that Peter 
(named after Barrie’s Peter Pan) is 
the son of Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott, the great British explorer 
who died at the South Pole in 
1912. Peter was a baby then. 

His father’s dying wish was: 
“Make the boy interested in 
natural history . . . make him a 
strenuous man.” Peter has cer¬ 
tainly fulfilled his father’s wishes. 

Two new links with the great 
Antarctic explorer were established 



GOOD COMPANY 



A happy picture of Mary 
Terner with some of her 
puppets. She was off to dis¬ 
play them in an exhibition 
at Stanmore, Middlesex. 


when Peter had his own children 
christened aboard his father’s old 
ship Discovery, moored in the 
Thames in London; and when he 
ate some of the tinned food left 
behind at one of the Scott expedi¬ 
tion base camps nearly 50 years 
earlier. 

Peter Scott has long been 
famous for his paintings of wild 
birds. But it was television that 
made him a national personality. 
His Look and Faraway Look 
series for the B.B.C. introduced 
millions of viewers to the beauties 
and wonders of nature, and they 
warmed to his quiet enthusiasm, 
charm, and the voice with a slight 
trace of a stutter. 

Modest start 

His TV career had a typically 
modest beginning. Talking with 
B.B.C. producer Desmond 
Hawkins, Peter said: “You know 
I do a lot of lecturing with lantern 
slides and films and paintings: 
well do you think they might be 
useful for television?” 

That was six years ago. Today 
Peter Scott is a welcome figure on 
the TV screen in homes all over 
the country. But he is still 
astonished at being so famous and 
so popular. 
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School adopts helicopters 


A photograph of a Whirlwind 
helicopter will shortly adorn the 
wall of a school at Bangor, North 
Wales. And it will be there be¬ 
cause the pupils often glanced up 
from their work to watch heli¬ 
copters from the R.A.F. station in 
Anglesey—the squadron whose 
good work in taking mail to the 
Skerries lighthousemen was de¬ 
scribed recently in the C N. 

Seeing the boys and girls 
become so interested in the heli¬ 
copters and their pilots, the head¬ 


master suggested that the school 
should “adopt” them all. The 
pupils thought it a grand idea, 
and the R.A.F. squadron proved 
no less keen to be adopted. 

Invited to the school to give a 
talk about life in the R.A.F., an 
officer arrived there in a Whirl¬ 
wind. 

He has since presented the 
pupils with a photograph of that 
never - to - be - forgotten machine, 
and it will be one of their 
proudest possessions. 


GRAND NEW JOB 



These two Ghanaian girls are 
to be stewardesses on the new 
twice-weekly service between 
Accra and London. The ser¬ 
vice is operated by Ghana 
Airways’ own Britannia 
aircraft. 


Puma’s Party 

The world-famous American 
author John Steinbeck has pre¬ 
sented a Californian puma as 
mascot to the anti-aircraft frigate 
H.M.S. Puma. Her name is Flora, 
after a character in one of the 
author’s novels. 

Flora was introduced to the 
assembled crew on their arrival at 
Devonport. Her cage was hoisted 
on deck and then she was offered 
refreshments in the shape of a 
big bone from the ship’s galley. 


D0NT0PEDAL0GICAL 

When Prince Philip opened a 
college at Weybridge recently he 
was presented with a plaster cast 
■of a head with shoe in mouth. It 
was labelled Dontopedalogist, a 
reference to his recent remark that 
“dontopedalogy is the science of 
opening one’s mouth and putting 
one’s foot in it.” 
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HIS POLITICAL 

BEGAN 
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Mr George Brown, Labour’s Deputy Leader 

By the C N Political Correspondent 



In the London borough of Southwark, nearly 40 years ago, 
a schoolboy in short trousers was busy dropping handbills 
through letter-boxes. The handbills were notices about political 
meetings to be addressed by a Mr. Isaacs. The name of that 
boy, barely eight years old, was George Alfred Brown; and 
as he ran eagerly from door to door, he was at the start of 
a political career which has recently led to his election as 
Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, a post regarded as a 
stepping-stone to the Premiership. 

Con of a lorry-driver, George 
^ Brown was born in South¬ 
wark on 2nd September, 1914, 
attended a local Secondary school 
until he was 15, and then carried 
on his studies at evening classes. 

His first job was in a City office, 
but, finding the work too dull for 
his restless disposition, he became 
a fur salesman, employment in 
which ready wit and good looks 
gave him some advantage over his 
rivals. 

But politics were in his blood, 
and as soon as he was eligible, at 
16, he joined the Labour Party. 

A year later lie became vice- 
chairman of the party’s youth 
movement, and his business-like 
air and quick thinking soon made 
an impression. 

“ Boy orator ” 

He attracted the attention of 
the late Mr. Ernest Bevin, then 
leader of the nation's largest trade 
union. Transport and General 
Workers, and afterwards Minister 
of Labour and Foreign Secretary. 

George Brown was appointed a 
full-time official of the union. 

Mr. Bevin was a critic of Mr. 

George Lansbury, who led the 
Labour Party in the early thirties, 
and forced him to resign at the 
party conference in 1935. Young 
Brown, still only 21, made his 
-name as “the boy orator” with 
an attack on Mr. Lansbury at the 
conference. Four years later 
George, the same “boy orator”, 
roused a party conference to ad¬ 
miration by a vigorous demand 
for the expulsion of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who was trying to build 


Mr. George Brown 

front ” with 


the 


a “popular 
Communists. 

Short and dapper. Mr. Brown 
has the precious political gift of 
sensing the public mood. In 
later years this quality emerged 
again and again when he disa¬ 
greed with the late Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, his predecessor as deputy 
Leader of the Opposition. 

But his greatest hour came in 
April 1956, when he made a 
blistering onslaught on Mr. 
Krushchev at a private dinner 
party in London ~ given by the 
Labour leaders. The quarrel was 
about the treatment of socialists 
in Communist Russia and Mr. 
Krushchev was undoubtedly angry 
with the outspoken Mr. Brown. 

By this time George Brown had 
been M.P. for Belpcr, Derbyshire, 
for eleven years, having been 
elected at the 1945 General Elec¬ 
tion. Almost the first person he 
met at Westminster was the Mr. 
Isaacs whose handbills he had 
distributed when he was a boy. 






Mr. George Isaacs, member for 
Southwark, had become Minister 
of Labour in Mr. Attlee’s 
Government, and he chose George 
Brown as his parliamentary 
private secretary. 

Before the Labour Government 
was defeated in 1951 Mr. Brown 
had become deputy to the 
Minister of Agriculture, and then 
achieved senior rank as Minister 
of Works. During the nine years 
Labour has been in opposition 
since then Mr. Brown has become 
the party’s chief expert on de¬ 
fence. 

Divided on defence 

But defence is a subject on 
which the Labour Party is deeply 
divided. Matters came to a head 
when the party met .at Scar¬ 
borough last October and voted 
for “going it alone” and pulling 
Britain out of her alliance with 
the United States and the other 
North Atlantic Powers. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, the party’s 
leader, is opposed to this policy, 
which he regards as weakness. So 
does George Brown. At Scar¬ 
borough he defended Mr. 
Gaitskell’s line as boldly as he 
attacked that of Mr. Lansbury. 
25 years ago. Labour M.P.s, who 
have the constitutional right to 
elect the party’s leaders, after¬ 
wards voted him into the deputy 
leadership. 

In this post, George Brown is 
now trying to reconcile the 
opposed factions in the party, and 
thereby make the strong Opposi¬ 
tion which is essential to good 
government; 


NEWS FROM 
E V ERY W H ERE 


The estimated population of 
England and Wales was 45,755,000 
on 30th June last, an increase of 
369,000 in a year. 

More than 300 million working 
days are lost every year in Britain 
through sickness and injury. 

Feature films are being shown 
on the longer flights of Trans 
World Airlines. An earphone is 
provided for passengers wishing to 
follow the film, which is shown 
on a miniature screen fitted to the 
cabin ceiling. 

“ EVER-OPEN STORE” 

Stockholm has a new shopping 
centre that is open 24 hours a day. 
It consists entirely of automatic 
machines, including refrigerated 
ones for dairy and meat products. 

The new United States cabinet 
will be the youngest of. the 
century. The average age of its 
ten members is 47. 

Two British ships rescued the 
crew of a Russian tanker that 
caught fire in the Bay of Biscay. 

Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire, V.C ~ is to establish a 
home for disabled people in the 
Indian Himalayas. 

An aircraft was torn from its 
mooring in a recent Antarctic 
blizzard and was carried eight 
miles. 


Prize Cornet 



Jon Bailey of Staines, Middle¬ 
sex, with the cup he won at 
the London and Home Coun¬ 
ties Brass Band Festival. He 
came first in the under-16 
solo event. 


THEY SAY.. . 

Little wasps and bees organise 
their metropolitan traffic 
better than we do. Earl Baldwin ' 

Supersonic airliners will cut the 
time of travel between Eng¬ 
land and Australia to about ten 
hours. Lord Caldecote . 


faster Therm and Miss Therm 


Twelve boys and twelve girls 
will be competing for the titles of 
“ Master Therm ” and “ Miss 
Therm ” on 4th January at the 
Cafe Royal in London. The last 
of 7,500 contestants in a national 
competition sponsored by the Gas 
Council, they have passed stiff 
tests in housekeeping, shopping, 
cookery, and housecraft. 

Wednesday’s finals will include 


a cookery item which will cer¬ 
tainly put them on their mettle, 
for each competitor will be given 
a tray of ingredients and told 
what to cook just before the test 
begins. 

There will be prizes of Premium 
Bonds for all 24 boys and girls— 
£100-worth for the first prize¬ 
winners, “ Master Therm ” and 
“Miss Therm.” 


Biggest Boat Show 



Boats afloat in a Mediterranean 
fishing harbour under the exhibi¬ 
tion hall roof make the brightest 
feature of this year’s International 
Boat Show at Earl’s Court. 

Sponsored by the Daily Express . 
it is bigger than ever and will be 
open from 4th to 14th January. 

One of the craft in harbour will 
be Jester, the 25-foot boat which 
Mr. H. G.‘ Hasler sailed single- 
handed across the Atlantic last 
Summer. . 

Everything from a small dinghy 
to an ocean-going yacht, from a 
catamaran to a cabin cruiser, will 
be on show at a wide range of 
prices—760 craft in all. And there 
will be equipment of all kinds, 
including engines and the latest 
cookery gadgets for the galley. 

Among the highlights of this 
lively show will be aqualung 
demonstrations, • prize-winning 
models by Britain’s / cleverest 
makers, and a special section for 
rod-anddine fishermen. 



This little vessel, to be seen at the International Boat Show, may 
set a new fashion in cabin cruisers. Built in Hong Kong, it has 
the characteristic hull and ornaments of a Chinese junk, with 
interior fittings in Western style. 
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Dwarfs and Giants 
in the picture 



The mighty Gulliver, captive in Lilliput. 


THE THREE WORLDS OF 
GULLIVER ( Kcrwin Mathews , 
June Thorbunu Jo Morrow*). 

Originally written by Dean 
Swift to poke fun at politicians of 
his day, Gullivers Travels has 
become a children’s- classic; and 
this film version makes the most 
of the farcical situations which 
the author created. There is, for 
instance, the fight between the 
Emperor of Lilliput and the King 
of Blefuscu as to the . correct end 


SCHOOLBOYS 
WITHOUT GAPS 

A school to be opened next 
month in the suburbs of Auck¬ 
land will bear the name of a New 
Zealand schoolboy who grew up 
to become a world-famous scien¬ 
tist. This new school is to be 
known as Rutherford High School 
in honour of Lord Rutherford, 
a great pioneer of nuclear science. 

The boys attending the school 
will make an important break 
with tradition: they will not wear 
caps, it being thought that they 
serve no useful purpose in sunny 
Auckland, which has a climate 
like that of Mediterranean lands. 


to open an egg; and the Emperor's 
choice of Prime Minister from 
among those who can best walk 
the tightrope. 

Memorable, too, is the famous 
incident ' in which Gulliver, 
wrecked in the Land of Lilliput, 
wakes to fmd himself pegged down 
as a dangerous giant. In this scene 
a good song, “What a Wonderful, 
Wonderful Feller is Gulliver,” is 
sung by the Lilliputians as they 
dance on the sand round his hat. 

This sequence was shot on the 
famous Costa Brava of Spain. 
Other scenes were rqade in the 
village of Shepperton, Middlesex. 
Here is a film fill] of trick photo¬ 
graphy and certainly as full of 
extravagant fun as the book. 

Gracker prizes 
for GH readers 

Giant Crackers were sent in 
time for Christmas to these six 
winners of C N Competition 
No. 2: 

Christine Austin, Isleworth; 
Mary Collins, Kidlington; Marilyn 
Dowell, Tettenhall; N. E. Sharp, 
Oxford; Rachel Thompson, Wells; 
and Beverley Weaver, Coalville. 


LINE-UP OF TWINS 



The 1st Kew Girl Guide Troop boasts three sets of twins. From 
left to right: Marjorie and Kathryn Carroll (II), Marie and 
Marvine Kay (15), and Christine and Diana Ingram (13). 


Advertiser’s announcement 


Issued by the Gas Council. 



Each week, Mr. Therm shows you 
just a few of the thousands of ways 
gas is used in Britain to-day . 

D is for Dyes, that bring colour to a world that otherwise 
would be a very grey place. Most of to-day’s bright 
colours are from coal tar ! It’s hard to imagine that 
tar as we know it can bring the rainbow to clothes, motor cars, 
furnishings, and a thousand different objects which would be 
drab without colour. But thanks to science (and Mr. Therm) 
yet another by-product of coal is used for the benefit and, in this 
case, for the pleasure of mankind. D is also for DRUGS, which 
have made Mr. Therm a name to be blessed alLover th e world. 
Carbolic, which Lord Lister used in the last century, was only 
the first of a long line of life-saving antiseptics which have been 
derived from coal. During the last war, the sulphanilamides 
and mepacrine (which fought malaria) helped to save the lives 
of thousands of our troops. So next time you pass a gasworks, 
don't forget it's producing not only gas, but a lot of the world’s 
colour and ensuring much of her health as well. 



13m 
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E is for ENGINEERING, not only the great engineering 
projects of coal mines and gas works but also the uses 
that gas coal and its by-products are put to in our great 
industries. It’s hard to name any industry in Britain where 
gas does not play an important part. In our aircraft industry, 
in our motor car factories, in our giant ship building yards, in 
mills, in nylon factories, gas plays a vital part, heating, warming, 
a clean, efficient fuel that is always available, and constant in its 
heat. It makes sure that your potato crisps are at the right 
degree of crispy crackle, and it helps build the motorways of 
Britain by forging the tracks of giant earth moving machines. 
E is also for EMPLOYMENT. The Gas Industry gives regular 
employment to thousands of people in Great Britain, and 
for^school leavers, it offers countless opportunities. 


F is for Fires, lovely gas-fires, giving you instant heat, 
when you want it and where yc3u want it. No 
warming-up period when you use gas. Gas fires 
don’t need any looking after, and they don’t give off un¬ 
pleasant fumes. F is also for Food, which gas cooks so well. 
All the best cooks say you can’t beat gas for giving you the 
right heat, heat that ensures your food is cooked just right. 
Gas plays a big part not only in home cooking but in huge 
bakeries and in food factories where no one can afford to 
make mistakes. F is also for FERTILISERS, thousands of 
tons of which are made from the by-products of coal. They 
help farmers increase their food production, and ensure that 
their crops are really bumper ones. And F is for FUEL, 
and for the perfect fuel—gas. Gas is clean, economical, and 
always available. 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

Add one letter in place of each dot to 
complete the words in the panels— 
they are all objects in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a post¬ 
card, add your full name, age, and 
address, then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s A.B.C. No. 2, 
Children’s Newspaper, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to 
age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 13th January, 1961. 

TIME ROCKET WINNERS 
The jumbled word in our Time Rocket 
competition No. 6 was cook. The three 
winners are Lynda Miller of East Kilbride, 
Susan Walker of Accrington, and Paul 
Phillips of Petworth. 


GAS FOR LOTS AND LOTS 
OF LOVELY HOT WATER 


OUR GRAND COMPETITION 
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On the Home Grown 
trail again 
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SYKES IS STILL IN TROUBLE 


gouTHERN TV are on the trail 
again for more amateur 
talent./ Since their Home Grown 
series began in 1959, almost 
10,000 people have been audi¬ 
tioned in the South' and South- 
East, and a number of amateurs 
who appeared before the TV 
cameras have now turned profes¬ 
sional. 

Anybody over 12 is eligible to 
try. In the new series there will 
be six eliminating heats with nine 
competing acts in each. The best 
act in each show wins £25. In 
the grand finale programme there 
are prizes of £100, £50, and £25. 


John Gledhill, chief talent scout, 
makes one stipulation. “We can¬ 
not re-audition people who have 
already appeared in a previous 
series of Home Grown,” he says. 
Entries for the fifth series audi¬ 
tions should be sent by ’28th 
January, on a postcard, with a 
short description of the act, to 
Southern TV Centre, Northam, 
Southampton. 

The auditioning team will be at 
Chatham, Dover, Hastings and 
Brighton during February, and 
Southampton and Bournemouth 
early in March. 


MAGIC IN CLOSE-UP 


JJave you ever spotted on TV 
how , a conjuring trick is 
done? The television camera is 
supposed to be fairly tough on 
magicians, but that will not worry 
A1 Koran on B.B.C. this Friday. 
I hear that he is having his magic 
show done in startling close-up as 
a challenge to viewers who think 
they can discover the tricks of the 
trade. He will also be contending 
with a celebrity panel on the spot. 

AI Koran is recognised as one 
of the world’s outstanding experts 
on psycho-magic, and he will 
spend part of the show demon¬ 
strating telepathy. This is the first 
of three weekly programmes by 
Al Koran. He will be followed 
by Robert Harbin. 



Al Koran—master of illusion 



3 thrilling 
picture-stories 
for schoolgirls 

OUT NOW II- each 

No. 109 “ THEY CALLED HER 
SCARECROW!” 

“ Scarecrow !*.* they cried when Maria 
Swann, a country girl arrived at the 
big school. Did she stand a chance 
of making good ? 


No. 110 " KIM—GIRL DETECTIVE ” 

A battle of wits ensues when young 
Kim Felton and her detective cousin 
cross the path of that master of dis¬ 
guise—The Shadow ! 




No. Ill “MYSTERY BOY SHEIK” 

A dramatic warning from an un¬ 
known young sheik was the first of 
many strange happenings that beset 
Sylvia on her quest with the model 
sphinx. 


J£ RIC Sykes runs into another sea 
of troubles in a new B.B.C. 
television series beginning this 
Wednesday. 

His “sister,” Hattie Jacques, 
will.be.doing her best to rescue 
him, but they both have to reckon 
with . that . bossy, meddlesome 
neighbour, Richard Wajtis, seen in 
my picture with Hattie and Eric. 

In the first episode, Eric is 
found in Sebastopol Terrace' in 
the small hours of the morning 
with a half brick in his hand and 
a broken window at his back. 
Could anything look blacker? 

However, as Eric writes the 
scripts himself, he has no doubt 
. left a loophole. 



\mmn\ 
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SCHOOLGIRLS’ PICTURE LIBRARY 

Each tells a complete story in 64 pages of pictures. 


French lessens 
for schools- 
and parents 

JPrencii lessons filmed in France 
with French actors and 
actresses, will mark A.T.V.’s first 
venture into Schools Television. 
They begin on 16th January, and 
will be seen on the Midland, 
North, and Welsh channels. 

French From France, a 20- 
minute programme for secondary 
schools, will be seen at 11.35 a.m. 
on Mondays and Tuesdays, 
lei la France, a half-hour series 
for sixth formers, will be seen on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 10 a.m. 

A.T.V. hope mothers will be 
watching at home, too. It will 
help them polish up their French 
for holidays on the Continent. 


DETECTIVES 
AT WORK IN 
THE SNOW 

How we can all be snow detec¬ 
tives—if there is any snow- 
will be described next Wednesday 
(11th January) in B.B.C. Junior 
TV’s Out Of Doors by Walter 
Flesher, the Yorkshire gamekeeper 
already well known to young 
viewers. 

Mr. Flesher seems almost posi¬ 
tive that some parts of Britain will 
be under snow when the pro¬ 
gramme goes out, so he will be 
showing how to identify the tracks 
of various animals in the snow, 
what they were doing at the’time, 
and where they were bound for. 
Clues to the way animals live in 
Winter can be picked up from 
cracked nuts, fir con£s, old birds’ 
nests, and other objects easy to 
find at this time of year. - 
Also in the programme will be 
Leslie Jackman showing how 
moth pupae can be collected, and 
Jane Burton with a film about her 
pet donkey. 


NEW LOOK FOR LENNY 



Lenny the Lion brought Terry 
Hall along with him, as usual, 
to the B.B.C. Lime Grove studios 
the other afternoon for a very 
special event. Cadets of H.M.S. 
Lion were there as guests to watch 
the programme. Afterwards 


Lenny was unanimously voted the 
ship's mascot. 

Here we see him being fitted 
with his cap by two young friends 
.whose fathers both' serve aboard 
the cruiser. 


New technique 
for televising 
music 

. JHor the new television series. 
Suddenly It's Swing, which 
begins on B.B.C. at 6.20 p.m. this 
Thursday, Producer Barney Cole- 
. han believes he has found a new 
technique for televising modern 
music. 

By means of rapid camera and 
microphone switching, the B.B.C. 
Northern Dance Orchestra under 
Tommy Watt will be split up into 
five different groups when not 
playing as a whole. 

Each group will specialise in a 
different kind of swinging music. 
Norman George, for instance, 
leads a string quartet, and Syd 
Lawrence the traditional jazz 
group. Flautist Bernard Herrman 
leads a woodwind quartet; saxo¬ 
phonist Geoff Anderson and his 
jazz group cater for the 
“moderns”; and Ernie Watson 
leads the brass quintet. 

Young musicians 
in Scotland 

]^ext Tuesday for the third 
Christmas holiday in succes¬ 
sion, B.B.C. Junior TV is present¬ 
ing a concert with young soloists 
taking part with a full symphony 
orchestra. This time the concert 
comes from Scotland, the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra being, con¬ 
ducted by Norman Del Mar.. 

Michael Roll, 14-year-old pianist 
of Leeds, will play the last move¬ 
ment from Schumann's Piano 
Concerto in A minor . Kathleen 
Jones (16), also of Leeds, will be 
heard in the finale of the' G 
minor Piano Concerto by Saint- 
Saens. Alistair McKenzie, of 
Aberdeen, is a clarinetist and will 
play the slow movement from the 
Mozart Clarinet Concerto in A. 

THEATRE QUIZ 

gHOw business topics continue to 
figure more noticeably in 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. This 
Wednesday evening sees the first 
Theatre. Quiz on entertainment. 

A team of three children from 
Bristol schools will compete with 
three from schools in Coventry. 
The Bristol team will be on the 
stage of the Little Theatre and the 
Coventry competitors at the Bel¬ 
grade Theatre. In each theatre 
there will be an audience of local 
children. 
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A skunk is not the 
best of pets 


^ot everyone cares to keep a 
skunk as a pet—for pretty 
obvious., reasons. Here and there, 
however; you will find someone 
willing to try. One such person 
is Sonia Glover, a schoolgirl of 
Enfield. Middlesex. 

A few weeks ago Sonia bought 
a young, female skunk from an 
animal dealer. It was not long, 
however, before she decided to 
give it up—her parents were not 
keen on a skunk in the house. 
So, rather regretfully, Sonia 
brought her pet to the London 
Zoo. 

“We gladly accepted, because 
naturally we have no objection to 


Newcomers at the London Zoo 
are two young hares which 
have been named Fred and 
Arthur. These leverets, as young 
hares are called, were found by a 
Yorkshire lady, apparently aban¬ 
doned by their mother on the 
moors. 

She took them home with her, 
and reared them with a fountain- 
pen filler before deciding that the 
Zoo was the best place for them. 

“Baby hares, unlike most 
animals, may be born at any 
season,” an official told me. “At 
the moment these two are the 
only ones we have in the Gardens, 
so they are being given special 
attention by the Children’s Zoo 
girls, who are getting them to lap 
up bread-and-milk from a saucer. 
They are also just beginning to 
nibble lettuce hearts. 

“Hares are by no means easy 
animals to hand-rear,” added the 


skunks or any other animal,” said 
an official. “We are hardly sur¬ 
prised that the parents objected. 
All skunks occasionally emit a 
nauseating odour which is very 
persistent—particularly when in 
the house. 

“When they are very young, 
skunks do make clean and quite 
attractive pets, but they mature 
fairly quickly. Moreover, there 
are apt to be food problems when 
the animal is kept privately. The 
food required consists of such 
things as mice, frogs, insects and 
birds’ eggs, items not easy to 
come by.” 


official. “ But Fred and Arthur 
seem to be doing well, and having 
obtained them so young, we have 
every hope of being able to bring 
them up tame. By next Spring, 
they should make very popular 
animals for younger visitors to 
handle.” 

Chester Zoo’s new 
house is nearly 
ready 

'JhiE newly-built Pachyderm 
House at Chester Zoo, now 
almost completed, will be opened 
early this year. I have just been 
hearing some details about this 
remarkable building from Mr. 
George Mottershead, the director- 
secretary. 

“Animals such as elephants, 
rhinos, and hippos will be viewed 
freely without any bars in the 



way, the only division between 
the public and the animals being 
specially-constructed ditches,” he 
said. “All the exhibits will have 
large outdoor enclosures equipped 
with bathing pools and mud- 
baths, and tropical vegetation will 
be cultivated to give as natural an 
appearance as possible. 

“We had to speed up the build¬ 
ing schedule as Rascal and Bobo, 
our young African bull elephants, 
were growing so rapidly that a 
few months ago they began to 
demolish the roof of the old 
Rhino House, where they were 
kept. They had to be transferred 
to the Elephant House, where they 
joined Baba, the large Asiatic ele¬ 
phant. All the elephants are taken 
out daily for walks, but at present 
they have very little room to 
move about indoors. 

“We hope for some interesting 
births in this new building. Mean¬ 
while, our latest important arrival 
is a baby for Meg, the chimpan¬ 
zee. We are delighted about this, 
because it is rare for chimps to 
be bred in Britain; actually this is 
Meg’s third infant since the 
chimps here were released on 
their island home,” 

Craven Hill 

Outdoor life at 
Olympia 

Summer may well seem less far 
away in the happy surroundings 
of the National Camping and 
Outdoor Life Exhibition which will 
be on for a week at London’s 
Olympia, starting next Saturday. 

Comfort in Camp is the theme 
this year, and many gadgets for 
achieving it will be displayed. 
They range from a new Igloo-type 
tent to one with a built-in kitchen; 
from gas equipment for cooking 
and lighting, to air-beds which can 
be converted into chairs. 

An impressive feature of the 
Exhibition will be the Scouts’ and 
Guides’ camps, pitched on real 
grass. Ralph Reader is to visit 
them with his Gang Show for an 
international campfire sing-song 
on the last day, 14th January. 

Another impressive feature will 
be the 80-foot-high artificial' 
mountainside on which Royal 
Marine Commandos are to,' give 
climbing demonstrations. 

In the Sports Arena visitors will 
see a number of celebrated sports¬ 
men. And visitors who want to 
take part in something themselves 
can bring along their swimming 
costumes and towels and try skin- 
diving with qualified instructors. 

At Anglers’ Corner, there will 
be a pool 60 feet long, where a 
champion will demonstrate the art 
of casting a fly. 


Newcomer to Whipsnade 



This white Highland calf arrived recently in the Children’s 
Section of Whipsnade Zoo. Named Tommy, it is seen taking 
a walk with one of the Zoo hostesses. 


Special attention for the 
young hares 
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OWL THAT GOMES TO HAND 



This big eagle owl from Finland has been trained by its owner— 
Mr. P. Wayre of the Ornamental Pheasant Trust, Norfolk—to fly 
freely and then return to his gloved hand. It is believed to be 
the only bird of its kind ever trained in this way. 


Long walk for the penguins 

Penguins love to be beside the partners takes it in turn to trudge 


seaside, but they travel a long way 
inland during the nesting season. 
A New Zealand naturalist who has 
been studying the little Adelie 
penguins of Antarctica has dis¬ 
covered that they often walk more 
than 30 miles to their breeding 
grounds inland, and that during 
the egg-laying season each of the 


back to the sea to feed. 

While the female penguin is 
away her mate sits patiently on 
the eggs, not budging even it 
he becomes completely covered in 
snow. He can fast for five weeks 
at a time, and when Mrs. Penguin 
returns he still has that long hike 
before he can eat. 


FREE 'TRIAL LESSON* 

to demonstrate hart easy it is to 



Here’s an exciting opportunity for every 
“ Children’s Newspaper ” household! 

PROVE FOR YOURSELF that 
the new, simplified Odhams “ Living 
Language” Course really IS the 
easiest, quickest, liveliest way to learn 
French ! There’s not a penny to pay, and 
absolutely NO obligation—just post the 
coupon below and you’ll get, entirely 
FREE, a unique SAMPLE RECORD 
(33$ r.p.m.)—and it’s yours to keep l 
Once you begin to follow this record and 
printed text provided, * you’ll be amazed 
to find yourself speaking French—very 
soon' you’ll be able to speak common 
phrases, ask everyday questions. Yes, 
young or old, YOU can now learn French 
quickly, easily and INEXPENSIVELY by 
means of Odhams “ Living Language ” 
Course. Fascinating spare-time study helps 
with school lessons, speeds childrento suc¬ 
cess in examinations, makes for greater en¬ 
joyment of French films, 
plays, books, radio, 
holidays abroad. 

ACT NOW! 

For FREE sample 
“ Hear it Yourself” 

Lesson* full details of 
the Course and con¬ 
venient pay-as-you- 
learn plan, fill in and 
post coupon NOW ! 

Offer applies in U.K. 

and Eire only. 

*If you do not require the 
long-play record, ask for 

details of the Course. • E.0.5/7.1.61 


ALL THE FAMILY 

can enjoy this 40- 
lesson course on 
HI-FI records. 

Learn as you Listen 
Hear, on high-fidelity records, 
a famous French teacher speak¬ 
ing in his native tongue, and 
at the same time see, in special 
books provided, the words and 
phrases heard. 

Records for ANY player. 


POST NOW FOR FREE?SAMPLE LESSON 


To : Odhams Press Ltd., Dept. E.O.5, 14 Living 
Language ” Course, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me FREE Sample 
Recorded Lesson* details of Odhams " LIVING LAN¬ 
GUAGE” Course (FRENCH) and convenient pay-as- 
you-learn plan. 

* Delete if Record is not required. 

BLOCK LETTERS BELOW 


NAME.. .. 

Full Postal 
ADDRESS. 
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COMMONWEAL 


. . OTT. 
CAPITAL O 


| /Capital of the Dominion of 
1' - Canada, and the seat of the 


I federal parliament, Ottawa is in 
| the east of the province of On- 
l tario. Standing on low hills 
i; above the south bank of the 
: Ottawa- River, the biggest tribu- 
l tiry of the St. Lawrence, it is also 
i one of Canada’s most beautiful 
! cities. 



^he famous French explorer 
de Champlain ascended the 
Ottawa River in 1613 and after¬ 
wards described the spot on which 
the capital has grown. Fur 
*§ traders followed him, and then 
lumbermen. In 1820 a man 
named Nicholas Sparks ’ crossed 
the river from the opposite settle¬ 
ment of Hull and started a farm 
g£ where the centre of the city now 
stands. Six years later Colonel 
A Mountie on duty on Parliament Hill j 0 hn By of the Royal Engineers 

established his headquarters here 


while constructing the" Rideau 


The Dominion Observatory in its fine grounds 


Paddling pool in Strathcona Park—a fine playground for the young citizens 


The War Memorial in C 



One cf the National Research Centre buildings 


The imposing front pf the main building of Ottawa University 


In the House of Commo 
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*F CANADA 

Ganal for military purposes. This 
resulted in a • settlement called 
Bytown, which in 1855 was re¬ 
named Ottawa after a local tribe 
of Indians. In 1857 Queen Vic¬ 
toria chose the city as capital of 
the united provinces of '"Canada. 
Ten years later it became the 
Dominion capital. 

0tta\va today, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 335,000, is a 
city of stately buildings and 
glorious parks, boasting in May 
the biggest display of tulips and 
dalfodils in North America. It is 
also a place of thriving industries, 
deriving cheap and abundant 
hydro-electric pow r er from the 
nearby falls. Manufactures 
elude lumber, pulp and paper, 
machinery, and flour. . 

The photographs are by Canadian Pacific 
Railways, National Film Board of Canada , 
and the Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity . , 





is Memorial Chapel Looking across the Ottawa River from the roof of the House of Commons 


Symbol of Progress—the City Hall of Canada's great capital 
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New discs to note 



ACKER BILK and TERRY 
LIGHTFOOT: Clarinet Jamboree 
on Columbia 
^ S E G 8 0 5 3. 

• Two of the 
■-I most popular 
t r a d i - 
: ' tional jazz 
musicians in 
Britain join 
forces for a 
display of 
clarinet play¬ 
ing. The four 
tunes include 
H i a u> a iha 
Terry Lightfoot Rag, and the 
entire session sounds lively and 
good-humoured. (EP. 10s. 74d.) 

DAVID ROSE ORCHESTRA: 
Bonanza on MGM1110. The 
television series Bonanza has 
become a great favourite among 
viewers of all ages. Like most 
of the Western programmes, it. 
has a first-class theme, played 
here with much polish ‘and many 
soaring strings by a leading 
American orchestra. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

CHAQUITO: The Little Engine 
on Fontana H274. The Latin- 
American orchestra of Chaquito 
provides the lively backing to his 
singing. The story tells of the 
brave little engine which puffs 
and blows its hardest to pull the 
largest of loads up a high hill, 
and becomes famous for the 
effort. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

DAVID KOSSOFF and 
MAUREEN EVANS: Oliver! on 
Oriole 7039. The most popular 
half-dozen songs from the success¬ 
ful musical Oliver are among this 
selection. David Kossoff brings 
his own personality and interpre¬ 
tation to Reviewing The Situation , 
pointing out what a fine Fagin he 
Would make, while the sweet voice 
of Maureen Evans seems to im¬ 
prove with every record. (EP. 
12s. 3id.) 


GEORGE MITCHELL MIN¬ 
STRELS: The Black and White 
Minstrel Show on HMV CLP1399. 
This is the ideal disc to start a 
bright new year of record-collect¬ 
ing. The George Mitchell Singers, 
as well directed as ever, sing over 
50 songs, providing an hour of 
music which everyone can enjoy. 
Regular viewers of the B.B.C. TV 
Minstrel Show will recognise the 
voices of the soloists. (LP. 
34s. lid.) 

ANITA O'DAY: Tea For Two 
on HMV POP821. This is a re¬ 
cord which is already among the 
disc collections., of other singers. 
Miss O'Day is a superb performer 
in the jazz idiom, and her impro¬ 
visations on the Vincent Youmans 
melody will be much appreciated 
by those really interested in jazz. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

RON GOODWIN: Wedding 

Dance on Parlophone R4718, The 
Ron Good¬ 
win Concert 
Orches* 
tra have en¬ 
joyed par¬ 
ticular success 
with the 
melodies and 
rhythms of 
the East. This 
lively dance 
demon- 
strates the 
wealth of 
material to be found in the music 
of Asia. (45. 6s.) 

ELVIS PRESLEY: G.L Blues on 
RCA RD27192. These are the 
songs from the sound-track of the 
new Presley film. In this he sings 
several new numbers as well as 
established hits such as Blue 
Suede Shoes. His many admirers 
can judge the contrasting styles of 
the earlier and present-day Elvis, 
and there are five full-colour 
photographs of him displayed on 
the sleeve. (LP. 35s. 9|d.) 



BIRD-WASHING 
IN MANY WAYS 


Young bird-watchers can make 

no greater mistake than to 
suppose that there is nothing more 
to find out about birds because so 
many older bird-watchers have 
been at it before them. . In fact, 
the field is still wide open for the 
keen observer, old or young. 

A good example of this can be 
see in a paper on how and why 
birds wash and drink, by R. B. 
Coleman, a schoolboy member of 
the Gresham’s Sclfool Natural 
History Society. This particular 
society, by the way, produced one 
of the three British ornithologists 
today who. are Fellows of the 
Royal Society—David Lack, best 
known as author of The Life of 
the Robin. 

Repairing feathers 

R. B. Coleman’s observation 
(published in his Society’s annual 
report) were all made from a hide 
by a small pond in a village near 
Norwich in three months between 
August 1959 and April 1960. 
They make a first-class example 
of the value of studying a 
common action performed by all 
birds, but usually taken for 
granted. 

Birds wash not only to cleanse 
themselves, but to help in preen¬ 
ing, which is basically the re-ar¬ 
rangement and repair of feathers 
that have become damaged or dis¬ 
hevelled. 

Coleman found that when a 
bird washes, it, usually .starts by 
flicking the water over itself with 
its bill. Then it ducks its head 
into the water anything from once 
a second to once in five seconds, 
all the while shaking its wings to- 


FRANK CHACKSFIELD: Great 
Italian Opera on Decca AC LI 049. 
The Chacksfield Orchestra has a 
fine string section, and it is the 
strings which have the maximum 
opportunity in this selection of 
well-loved tunes from the operas 
of Puccini, Mascagni, and Verdi. 
(LP. 21s.) 



Bath-time for a thrush 

gether. Finally, it finishes the job 
by shaking the water off its wings, 
either separately or together. 

Birds (like people!) vary greatly 
in the time they take over a wash. 
Blackbirds and thrushes may take 
more than a minute, staying in the 
water all the time, but small birds 
like wrens and warblers may have 
several short washes of no more 
than five seconds each, inter¬ 
spersed with bouts of preening on 
the bank or in nearby bushes. 

Ducking their heads 

Birds also vary greatly in the 
way they duck their heads into 
the water. Small birds hardly do 
more than duck to the base of 
the bill, but larger ones duck up 
to eye level. Blackbirds some¬ 
times duck their whole heads right 
in and, like the thrushes, will 
often start by ducking their heads 
rather than flicking water with 
their bills. 

Most birds seem to shake each 
wing separately when they are 
drying, but the crow family 
usually shake both wings to¬ 
gether. 

Coleman saw all kinds of in¬ 
teresting variants of bird-washing 
behaviour. Some birds, especially 
small ones like warblers, would 


wash in dew or wet 
foliage, and not 
bother to come to the 
pond. When the 
pond was too shallow 
one day, a blackbird 
which had come un¬ 
successfully for a 
bath was seen to go 
through all the 
motions of • washing 
in a clump of dry 
ivy and buttercup 
leaves. 

Again, if the pond 
was too deep for 
birds to stand in and 
wash, they would fly 
down and wet them¬ 
selves by hitting the surface of the 
water. 

These observations of R, B, 
Coleman’s show how very fruitful 
it can be to investigate in detail 
an apparently simple and almost 
automatic action of a bird, like 
washing. Moreover, it is the sort 
of bird-watching that anybody can 
do—you don't need to be an ex¬ 
pert ornithologist. 

And as a last word, here are 
other common bird activities that 
are worth watching in detail: 
feeding, roosting, nest-building, 
dust-bathing, singing. 

Richard Fitter 


Expanding 

tanker 

Germany is building a tanker 
which can be made twice as big 
whenever necessary. The bow 
and stern are being built of steel, 
and these will be linked with a 
centre section of aluminium. The 
capacity of this vessel will be 800 
tons, but it can be doubled, if 
needed, because the design allows* 
for a second aluminium section to 
be inserted. 

This ingeniously-built tanker 
will serve big German cities along 
the River Rhine. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN PIONEER—the story of Cecil Rhodes (2) 

Aged 17 when sent to South Africa for his health, | Natal farmer, in a new venture—growing cotton. I at Oxford. The brothers’ first cotton crop was 
Cecil Rhodes helped his brother Herbert, a | But he was still anxious to study for a degree | ruined by insect pests. 


THE FOLLOWING YEARS CROP WAS A SUCCESS 
BUT CECIL STILL DREAMED OF GOING TO 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY , 



HERBERT WENT OFF TO TRY HIS 
LUCK AT THE DIAMOND DIGGINGS, 
LEAVING CECIL TO LOOK AFTER 
THE COTTON CROP 





HOW WILL YOUNG RHODES GET ON WITH THESE TOUGH DIGGERS? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAY 



by Geoffrey Morgan 


Haying discovered the identity 
of the wreck on which Dr. Bred on 
is secretly working and suspecting 
the boat carried the stolen gold , 
Fergie and the Conways call at 
the cottage of Mr. Thompson , the 
coastguard, and explain that the 
piece of wreckage they salvaged 
of} the island had been stolen 
from them. But Thompson Slid 
denly produces it from another 
room , and tells the astonished trio 
that he found it in Dr. Bredon s 
launch . . . 

13. Plan of action 

'T'here was a tense silence in the 
^ room immediately following 
Mr. Thompson’s startling admis¬ 
sion. Jane and the two boys con- • 
tinued to stare at the familiar 
object on the desk, each realising 
that it proved beyond doubt the 
identity of the thief who had 
boarded Mirelda. If Dr. Bredon 
had not carried out the raid per¬ 
sonally, he had been responsible 
for sending one of his gang; no 
other explanation for its presence 
in his launch was possible. 

“We saw your boat alongside 
the island jetty yesterday even¬ 
ing,” Fergie spoke at last. “Is 
that when you. found this bit of 
wreckage?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Thompson nodded. 
“I glanced into Bredon’s boat 
when I was on the jetty and saw 
it beside the engine casing. I 
thought it looked like a piece of 
salvage and as there was no one 
about, I slipped aboard and 
examined it. I thought it was re¬ 
markably like the piece you had 
described to me which you had 
hooked up off the island, so I 
stowed it in the for’ard locker of 
my own boat for later inspection, 
and went about my business.” 

. “Your business?” Jerry queried 
hesitantly. “You mean, getting 
particulars as a coastguard officer 
about Dr. Bredon’s crashed 
’plane?” 

Telling the story 

Mr. Thompson smiled faintly. 

“Yes, that—and—-making other 
observations,” he replied slowly. 

“Then you had your suspicions, 
too?” suggested Fergie. 

“Shall we leave the. cross- 
examination until we’ve heard 
your story ?” he answered cheer¬ 
fully. 

“Of course,” agreed Jerry 
promptly. “And we’d better start 
right at the beginning.” . . 

Jerry and Fergie did most of 
the talking, though occasionally 
Jane managed to get in a point 
she thought the boys had over¬ 
looked. Mr. Thompson listened 
in silence, his expression solemn 
and attentive as he heard their 
story from the time of the ’plane 
crash to their discovery of the 
reports of the gold robbery and 
fishing boat wreckage in the files 


of th q Stanbridge Echo , and their 
suspicion that the Good Intent 
was the wreck on which Bredon 
was really working. ; 

At the end, Mr. Thompson con¬ 
gratulated them on their alertness 
and ingenuity, and particularly on 
Jerry’s‘.solving of the mystery of 
the; fishing boat’s name after tele¬ 
phoning the Customs at Swin- 
mouth. 

The silence that followed these 
comments was broken only by the 
thoughtful drumming of Mr. 
Thompson’s fingers on the edge 
of his desk. 

“What do you think about it?” 
Jerry asked at last, unable to con¬ 
tain his curiosity longer. 

“It’s obviously a most serious 
and urgent matter,” he returned 
slowly. 

“And you really think we’re 
right—that the SH 142, the Good 
Intent, carried the stolen gold and 
was brought into the river and 
scuttled according to a plan?” 
Jerry persisted. 

“I don’t think there’s any doubt 
about that now,” Mr. Thompson 
dragged his gaze from the scarred 
exhibit on his desk. “The inci¬ 
dent last year and Captain Boni¬ 
face’s report of finding the wreck¬ 
age at sea were still fresh in my 
memory, and in fact, after you’d 
gone yesterday and I was able to 
consider what little you’d told me, 
I had a look at my own records 
of the reported sinking. The more 
I thought about it the more it 
seemed to me there was a link 
between this and the mystery 
wreck you’d suggested was in the 
river.” 

Mr Thompson investigates 

He paused and a faint smile 
deepened the creases around his 
mouth. “Assuming that you 
hadn’t told me all that was in 
your minds yesterday, I was 
prompted to begin investigating 
the wreck off Gullmarsh myself. 
I had already interviewed Dr. 
Bredon about the ’plane crash, 
and he had told me of his pro¬ 
posal to salvage equipment from 
it. He had introduced me to his 
team which consisted of two men 
who were doing the diving, the 
pilot of the aircraft and, on my 
second visit, the skipper and one 
man crew of the chartered ketch, 
which as you probably know, was 
being got ready for the expedition 
to the Frisian Islands,” 

“Yes, we knew all about that,” 
Jerry said. “And Fergie told you 
he thought the boat had been in 
the river earlier this year.” 

Mr. Thompson- nodded. 

“So I went back to the island 
yesterday evening with the object 
of learning a little more about 
Dr. Bredon,” he continued. 
“Finding that piece of wreckage 
in the launch strengthened my 
suspicion that there was a strange 
and important wreck there, and it 


reminded me of the description 
you had given of the salvage 
■ you'd found.” ' He paused re¬ 
flectively. ‘ “Needless to say, 
Bredon was charming,. perfectly 
• frank and open and answered all 
further questions concerning the 
’plane crash fully . and promptly. 
But he gave nothing. else away, 
and I saw nothing in the house, 
except one watertight case which 
could have contained equipment 
or bars of gold. He came to the 
jetty to see me away, and I had 
no opportunity of finding the 
position of the aircraft or of ex¬ 
amining the foreshore. But when 
I got back here I telephoned my 
colleague at Lanwich, reminded 
him of the reported sinking of the 
SH 142 and asked him if anything 
new ever came to light about the 
incident. He had nothing to offer 
himself but suggested I contact 
Captain Boniface who had re¬ 
cently retired and had left Lan¬ 
wich. He’d heard that he had 
settled in this area.” 

At the old cottage 

“In this area?” Fergie echoed. 
“Where? We'd thought about 
trying to trace him ourselves.” 

“Well, I think I’ve found him,” 
Mr. Thompson said quietly. 

“Where?” Fergie repeated. 

“The old wild-fowler’s cottage 
on Stavely Creek.” 

“Near the drainage mill?” 
Fergie queried. 

“That’s right.” 

“I haven’t been near the place 
for months,” Fergie admitted. 
“But it was dilapidated and de¬ 
serted last time I saw it.” 

Mr. Thompson looked faintly 
amused for a moment. 

.“It’s not much better now,” he 
said. “That’s what causes me to 
think that the man living there 
doesn’t intend to be in it long. 
He took it over about six weeks 
ago. I’ve seen him a couple of 
times. He looks a seafaring type 
and he’s lost the index finger of 
his right hand. He’s using the 
name of Barry, but I think he’s 
Captain Boniface.” 

“You think he’s there, close to 
Gullmarsh, for a purpose?” Fergie 
suggested. 

Job for the police 

“What purpose could there be 
for a man like Boniface to bury 
himself on the marsh in such an 
uncomfortable hutch except to 
watch Dr. Bredon's activities?” ” 

“What’s our next move then?” 
Jerry leaned forward, taking it for 
granted that all four were now 
going to work together. 

“Obviously, it’s a job for the 
police. Boniface might be on the 
side of the law, but it’s possible 
he has some selfish plan of his 
own. I don’t know. But Bredon 
is a clever operator. A normal 



Mr. Thompson explained to Fergie and the Conways his reasons 
for visiting Gullmarsh Island 


police raid would achieve nothing. 
And if he got the scent of police 
on his trail he’d fold up and fly. 
So the way I see it is to start with 
Boniface.” 

He paused, noting his listeners’ 
eager, excited faces. “I know 
Inspector Langton of Stanbridge 
well. I’d like to take him out to 
the cottage and challenge Boni¬ 
face first. But I’ll need your sup¬ 
port and, anyway, you should 
have recognition for the part 
you’ve already played.” 

“We’re not worried about re¬ 
cognition; but we want to be in 
at the end,” Fergie said firmly. 

“Well, then, meet me and the 
inspector at the cottage this after¬ 
noon.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Say, three o’clock. I’m sure 


Langton will co-operate. You can 
tell him all you’ve told me. What 
happens next will then depend on 
him. Are you game?” He rose 
slowly. 

“Rather!” Fergie exclaimed. 

“Real action at last!” Jerry 
murmured, and Jane nodded her 
agreement. 

“Fine,” said Mr. Thompson. 
“Now I’ve got to get the plan 
organised. Remember, three 
o’clock at the wild-fowler's cot¬ 
tage.” He led them to the front 
door. “One important point you 
must bear in mind,” he warned 
solemnly. “This is a top secret 
operation, so not a‘ word to any¬ 
one.” 

To be continued 



,VALTINEYS are among 
the brightest and hap¬ 
piest of children: They know 
that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is a delicious, 
appetizing drink and make it 
a- golden rule to drink this 
nourishing beverage every 
day. It is delightful with any 
meal. and is a favourite 
bedtime drink with thousands 
of Ovaltineys. It helps to 
keep them strong and full of 
energy. 

EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge' and the Official Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltiney songs), 
by sending a. label from a tin of 
* Ovaltine * with your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.l. 


Turn this upside down to find 
the correct answers 

uopSuijunj-i '*9 3A\9J3 ’g 

sitSojjbh pjojqsy *£ 
a\0-udh ‘z o(du)suaca ( 


OVALTINE 

The World’s most popular Food Beverage 
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★ NEW COLLECTION 
of 88 different stamps 

including 10 RUSSIA 
With Sports set and 

giant size. Also Aden, Sarawak, Borneo, Cuba, 

Ghana, Congo and other unusual countries. 

★ SUPER OFFER to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club—(admission free—many, advantages). 

Just send 3d. plus 3d\ postage (one 6d. or two 3d. 
stamps) and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. tWithout Approvals 2/6.) 

(Please tell^your parents.) 

Sterling Stamp Service (Dept. CN90), Lancing, Sussex 


FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT 


Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE including 
ir STAMP FINDER 
ir 70 FOREIGN AMD COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

* PLASTIC TWEEZERS 

* STAMP ALBUM 
+ TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
ir PRIZESETOF9HUNGARIAN 

STAMPS 

Just send usyournameand address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

,Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
]accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
; 16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(850), BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



* ONCE AGAIN I AM OFFERING * 
THIS MARVELLOUS FREE GIFT 
A 2/6 STAMP FREE 1! 1 

This used King George VI.stamp of Great 
Britain, together with a Royal Visit, 2 Silver 
Jubilee and 2 Coronation stamps are offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d, for postage. 
Please tell pour Parents before replying. 
S.W. SALMON(C55) 119 Beechcroft Rth, Ipswich 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
£d. uDwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4£d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN60), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


your own FREE STAMPS 

Send 5d. post and packing—Tell me your 
: interests—World ?—Pictorials?—Common¬ 
wealth?—I will send 150 stamps from 
which you may choose 30 FREE! Others 
buyable at Id. each. 

If under 16, state age and inform parents. 

J. B. MORTON (C.N.O), 

Trinity House, Tower Road, Felixstowe 


200 


000 STAMPS PLUS 2 
£UU FROM RUSSIA 

★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your patents. 

RAYON A STAMP CO. (Dept. CX), 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTllWICH, CHESHIRE 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(Alt Different) 


500 Brit. Empire £1 
500 Whole World 8/6 


100 Hungary 
200 Germany 
100 Gt. Britain 
50 —do- 

100 China 
500 China 
100 Australia 
50 India 
50 New Zealand 3/. 
50 South Africa 3/- 
100 Canada 6/« 

25 Pakistan 1/6 
200 Belgium 5/< 


2 /- 

3/- 

8/6 

V- 

1/6 

10 /- 

5/- 

1/3 


10 Sarawak 
10 Bahrain. 

10 Leewards 
10 Ascension 
10 Tonga 
10 Grenada 
10 Caymans 
10 N. Borneo 
10 Turks 
10 Seychelles 
100 Philippines 
100 U.S.A. 

Commems. & Airs 10/- 
100 Russia 6/6 

200 France 6/- 


2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

2/6 

3/- 

2/6 

3/- 

15/1 


We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated Lists of 
Sots. Packets, Albums, etc. Free on request. 
GIBBONS’ 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, 1,0C1 Pages, 
price 22/6 plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 

j“ FREE7T" NOTHING To”PA y“| 

■ STAMP PACKET WORTH 7/4— j 

§ — Containing following — * 

I 10 Bulgaria; 10 Argentine; 25 World. I 
> To obtain this packet just request our 2 
| Discount Approvals and enclose 3d. | 

I stamp for return postage. » 

Please tell your parents. - I 
I CYRIL MYERS & CO. (Dpt. C.N.50) | 
p 42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex ^ 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


3 LAOS GIANT FREE to every- DAPKPK 
one ordering one of these rfUmtlu 


10 diff. 


50 diff. 


100 diff. 

Sau. Arabia 

1/9 

Australia 

1/9 

Columbia 

8/6 

Zanzibar 

2/- 

Mexico 

2/6 

China 

1/6 

23 diff. 

Israel 

8/- 

Norway 

3/6 

Bosnia 

3/6 

Peru 

3/- 

Bulgaria 

3/6 

Bolivia 

2/6 

S. Africa 

2/9 

Finland 

3/6 

Malta 

2/9 

Eire 

5/- 

Poland - 

4/6 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstampg (L) 16 Kidderminster Rd„ Croydon, Surrey 


MATCHBOX LABELS 


at cheapest ever prices 


50 Poland ... 1/9 

50 Germany ... 1/9 

50 Sweden ... 1/9 

50 Hong Kong 1/9 
50 Macao ... 1/9 


50 Japan 
50 Belgium 
25 Portugal 
150 Asia 
150 Europe 


, 1/9 
1/3 
, 1/9 
, 4/6 
4/6 


Send for a free copy of my illustrated 
price list of labels and sets, 

K. DAVIES 

10 ELGIN ROAD. SUTTON, SURREY 



SPECIAL NEW YEAR 

STAMP OFFER 


Send Now For This Bargain Parcel Which Contains: 

PARAGUAYAN 



1. Unusual 
stamp. 

2. 10 Railway Locomotives. 
'3'. “Swap” Stamp Holder. 

4. Triangular MONACO, 

5. GREECE King George. 
C. BUJtMA Elephant- 

(illustrated). 


7. CHINA Canton Bridge. 

8. Packet of 200 All Diff¬ 
erent stamps. 

9. Block of Four Penny 
Blacks (G.B.) facsimiles. 

10. Fine set of Four BELGIAN 
CONGO & RUANDA 
Wild Beasts (as illus¬ 
trated). 


ALL THESE FOR ONLY 1/6, IF YOU ASK FOR APPROVALS (SHEETS & SETS 
OF STAMPp WHICH YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM AT LOW PRICES). 

Get your parents’ permission, please. 

WITHOUT APPROVALS PLEASE SEND 2/6, or OVERSEAS PRICE 3/6. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (CN62), PEMBURY, KENT. 
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Stamps to took out 


for in 

JTor many years the British Post 
Office has run the postal 
services in' various Arab States in 
and around the Persian Gulf. 

Before India became indepen¬ 
dent, Indian stamps were used in 
these States, but in 1948 British 
stamps were introduced. Some 
of them were overprinted with 
the name of the State concerned 
—Bahrain, Qatar, and Kuwait. 
Those for Muscat and the Trucial 



States were simply surcharged 
with a new value in Indian cur¬ 
rency, which they still use. 


But gradually these overprinted 
British issues are being withdrawn. 
Kuwait and Bahrain already have 
their own stamps and now it is 
the turn of the Trucial States 
(so-called from the truce signed 
between them and Britain in the 
19th century). Their new stamps 
are due for issue this week. The 
high values have a picture of an 
Arab dhow. 

^mong Commonwealth countries 
which will have complete new 


1961 

series of stamps during 1961 are 
British Honduras (in Central 
America), the Seychelles Islands 
(in the Indian Ocean), and the two 
African States of Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone. 

Then there is Nevis, one of the 
Leeward Islands in the West 
Indies. The centenary of its first 
stamps is to be marked later this 
year by the issue of four new 
ones showing the original designs 
of 1861. 

Looking still further ahead, 
Australia has announced that two 
special stamps will be issued in 
1962 when the Seventh British 
Empire and Commonwealth 
Games are held in Perth. 

r JhtE government of Finland has 
paid a compliment to this 
year’s exhibition, Stampex 1961, 
which will be held at Central Hall, 
Westminster, from 17th to 25th 
March. Official permission has 



been given for attractive souvenir 
sheets of stamps to be printed. 
Each sheet will show five different 
designs drawn by Finnish artists 
for the 1960 Europa stamps, in¬ 
cluding the one which was actually 
used by Finland and 16 other 
countries. 

The souvenir sheets are being 
printed in six colours by the Lon-' 
don firm of Thomas De La Rue 
and Company, and will cost 
Is. 6d. each. 

A smiling postman with a sack 
of mail has been chosen as the 
symbol of Stampex 1961 and he 
will soon be seen on posters and 
advertisements everywhere. The 
Europa stamp is also shown on 
the postman’s sack. 



JTifty years ago a tiny sailing 
vessel of 200 tons set out 
from the Bay of Tokyo. She was 
the Kaitian Marti and she carried 
the first Japanese expedition to the 
Antarctic. To mark the anniver¬ 
sary Japan has -issued a stamp 
showing a map of Antarctica and 
a portrait of Lieutenant Shirase, 
leader of the expedition. 

C. W. Hill 


ROUND AND ROUND IN THE CAR PARK 


The shape of things to come America and certain other coun¬ 
in car parks can now be seen in tries already have multi-story car 
the centre of Bristol. Built in the parks, but these consist of ramps 
form of a six-story spiral ramp, leading up to horizontal floors, 
it can house 550 cars and is the The Bristol “Multidek,” as it is 
first of its kind in the world. called, is one continuous spiral 



with a gradient of 1 in 30. The 
building itself is only 210 feet by 
130 feet wide, but its six stories 
provide parking space equal to 
about 2} average-size football 
pitches. 

The ramp itself is 56 feet wide, 
made up of a clear central 
carriageway of 24 feet for two- 
way traffic, flanked by 16-feet 
parking bays. 

To park their cars motorists 
drive up the ramp until they find 
a convenient bay, then descend 
themselves by lift to street level. 
The cost is Is. for the first two 
hours of parking, with special 
rates for longer periods. 

• The Bristol park is the first of 
a series to be built in Britain. 
Work is already in progress on a 
second at Leicester. This is a 
much larger structure and will 
have a double spiral ramp pro¬ 
viding accommodation for 1,140 
cars. The roof could be used as 
a helicopter station. 


FREE BUTTERFLY SET 

Once again we have pleasure in offering a 
superb gift to all genuine Approval appli¬ 
cants. This time we are giving a splendidly' 
engraved set showing wonderful examples 
of butterflies in full natural colour from 
the Malagassy Republic. This lovely mint 
set will enhance any collection and will 
be sent free to all Approval applicants 
enclosing 4id. postage. Tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LTD. 

1 HORSESHOE BEND, PAIGNTON, DEVON 


Send stamped, addressed envelope for 

BRITISH COLONIAL PACKET 
and FREE GIFT 

Choose at Id. each stamp 

Please tell your parents. 

R. V. WILTON, « Gresham/’ 

Fairbourne Drive, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


The impressive spiral car park in the centre of Bristol and 
(below) a secticn of one of the stories 
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Sovereigns in line 

Here is a rhyming jingle listing, 
in their right order, all the kings 
and queens of England since the 
Norman Conquest. 

"Willie, Willie, Harry, Ste., 

Harry, Dick, John, Harry 
Three; 

One, two, three Neds, Richard 
Two, 

Harry Four, Five, Six. Then who? 
Edward Four, Five; Dick the Bad, 
Harrys twain, then Ned the Lad. 
Mary, Bessie, James the Vain, 
Charlie, Charlie, James again. 

Will and Mary, Anna gloria, 

Four Georges, William, and Vic¬ 
toria. 

Ned, George, Ned, George (the 
sixth to reign) 

And now Elizabeth again. 


PUZZLE PARADE 


Hlllllllll!ll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 

IN SEASON 

]YJy first is in wood but not in 
coal, 

My second’s in filly but not in 
foal, 

My third is in combine and also 
in grain, 

My fourth is in motor and also 
in train. 

My fifth is in year but not in day. 

My sixth is in straw but not in 
hay. 

My whole brings snow, and frost, 
and rain. 

Whenever it comes round again. 


THREE’S COMPANY 

In this word puzzle ( a ) is a clue to a three-letter word which > 
with another letter added , gives the answer to ( b ). A further 
letter is added to wake a five-letter answer to clue (c). 


Example: fee , feet , fleet. 

1. (a) Grows in a pod. 

(b) Summit of-mountain. 

(c) Utter words. 

2. (a) Man’s best friend. 

(b) Magistrate of Venice. 

(c) Avoid. 

3. (a) Top limb. 

(b) Injure. 

(c) Captivate. 


Answers are given in column 3 

4. (a) Rodent. 

(b) Assess value. 

(c) Very angry. 

5. (a) Possess. 

(b) Soft plumage. . 

(c) Lose life in water. 

6. (a) Drag with effort. 

(b) Respiratory organ. 

(c) Forward thrust. 



C N Competition Corner 

S WATCHES 
TO BEW6N! 

17'ifteen prizes this week for C N 
readers . . . five first prizes of the 
attractive wrist watches shown here, and 
ten other prizes of book tokens for 
runners-up. This free competition is open 
to all boys and girls under 17 living in For Girls For boys 

Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands—so send in 
your entry without delay ! 

All you have to do is identify the eight familiar objects below, seen 
from unusual angles. To help you, here is a list which includes all the 
answers : 

Handbag , vase , gramophone record , padlock , dumb-bell , capstan , pocket- 
knife , blotter , brooch , spoon , electric light bulb , tap , vice y shovel, paper-weight , 
gear lever , bolt , sugar tongs , cricket bat , dustpan , doorknobs , lampshade. 

List your solution to the puzzle neatly on a plain postcard, with each 
object’s name beside its reference letter. Add your full name, address, 
and age, ask a parent or guardian to sign the card as your own unaided 
effort, then post it to : 

C N Competition No. 4, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 

The closing date is Tuesday, 17th January. 

The prizes will be awarded in order of merit for correct entries which are 
the neatest and best written according to age. The Editor’s decision is final 



. M 

Give it a name 

Can you put a Christian name 
before the first word to provide 
the answer to each clue ? 

JJiot; a lover of his country. 

.Coddle; to pamper. 

Less; without pity. 

Fully; with charm. 

BEWILDERED 

BIRDS 

Each group of jumbled words 
can be re-arranged to form the 
names of well-known birds. When 
you have the eleven names, can 
you re-arrange the initial letters to 
form a word which means bird 
study?. 

tagglehinin; low; shurth; brion; 
historc; karl; solue; isbi; degeh- 
raspwor; leywol-marhem; lglu. 


MIDDLE NAMED 

Here arc the middle names of 
men famous in literature. Can 
you give the full names of all six? 
JJabington; Brinsley; Christian; 
Butler; Bysshe; Makepeace. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Heroic. 
4 Scottish lake. 8 Female rabbit. 
9 Snake. 10 Rotate. 11 Something 
owed. 12 Finished. 14 Royal 
Engineers. 15 The United States. 
17 Wavelength. 18 Shout. 
20 Eras. 22 Sly look. 23 Un¬ 
cooked. 24 Ocean. 25 Act. 
26 Dull. • 


READING DOWN. 

. 2 Dialect. 3 Carries, 
the British Empire. 

7 Detest. 11 Pierced. 
15 Seaweed. 16 


1 Comfort. 
5 Order of 
6 Snake. 
13 Before. 
Apparent. 


17 Large room in a hospital. 
19 Larva of a beetle. 2t Female 
sheep. 

HOWLER 

ruminating animal is o 
which chews the cubs. 


1 


2 

3 


4 

S 

6 

7 



8 




9 



to 





11 






12 


13 



/4 



IS 





16 



17 



18 





19 

2° 


21 ' 



22 




23 




24 





25" 





26 





Answer next week 




she’s just sent me this message in 
Morse code: DANGER. HOLD 
UP.” 

He sounded so worried that 
Daddy eventually said: “Oh. 
well, if it will make you happy 
I’ll pop across and find out.” 

He was soon back, grinning all 
over Ins face. “Either you or 
Jean must brush up your Morse 
code. Jean said the message she 
sent was read from the notice by 
the workmen’s hole in the road: 
DANGER. ROAD UP!” 


Urgent message for Billy 

Qne of Billy’s Christmas presents 
had been a smashing signal¬ 
ling torch. There was only one 
trouble: he had no one to signal 
to. 

Then he discovered that Jean, 
his friend who lived across the 
road, also had a torch. “Jolly 
good,” exclaimed Billy. “When 
we go to bed tonight we’ll send 
messages to each other in Morse 
code.” 

“ But I don’t know Morse 
code,” objected Jean. 

“I'll soon teach you.” said 
Billy. Of course, it was much too 
difficult to learn straight away, so 
Billy copied the code from his 
book and gave Jean the piece of 
paper. 

That night, for once. Billy did 
not protest when Mummy told 
him it was bedtime. In his room 
he got his torch out. gave a few 
flashes, then sent his first mes¬ 
sage: GOOD EVENING, JEAN. 

After a little while the flashes 
were returned from Jean’s window. 

The signals came very slowly, as 
if Jean had to look for the sign 
for each letter, but that was just 
as well, as it gave Billy time to 
write down the letters. Then the 
flashes stopped, and Billy looked 
at what he had written. 

He gave a gasp and dashed 
downstairs. “Quick,” he cried. 

“Jean’s in trouble. There are 
gangsters in her house.” 

Mummy and Daddy stared at 
him in amazement. 

“It’s true,” yelled Billy. “Look, 


How many mice P 

Jr we take the number of threes 
in twelve 

From the number of yards in a 
chain. 

And divide the answer we get by . 
three. 

And divide by three again; 

Then multiply this by the number 
of legs 

That is seen on a horse or hound; 

And add the number of hundred¬ 
weights 

Which is, in a ton, to be found; 

Subtract the number of days we 
have 

Included in every week— 

And thus you’ll have the number 
of mice 

That up in the haystack squeak! 


A PICTURE TO COLOUR 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

In season. Winter. Give it a name. Pat¬ 
riot; Molly-coddle; Ruth-less; Grace¬ 
fully. Bewildered birds. Nightingale; 
owl; thrush ; robin ; ostrich ; lark ; 
ousel ; ibis ; hedgesparrow ; yellow- 
hammer; gull—initials arranged to 
form ORNITHOLOGY. Middle 
names. Thomas Babington Macaulay; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; Hans 
Christian Andersen ; William Butler 
Yeats-;, - Percy Bysshe - Shelley ; 
William- ‘ Makepeace Thackeray. 
How many mice ? 21. 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 pea, peak, speak, 2 dog, doge, 
dodge. 3 arm, harm, charm. 4 rat, 
rate, irate. 5 own, down, drown. 
6 lug, lung, lunge. 



doing so, paste the picture on thin card and allow to dry. 
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International rules 
for netball 


JTew games have made such pro¬ 
gress in the past few years as 
netball. Britain, for instance, has 
had touring sides from South 
Africa and Australia ; representa¬ 
tive teams from this country have 
visited South Africa; and next 
March we shall have the first visit 
of a team from the West Indies. 

The game is also growing in 
popularity in countries all over the 
world, and last year, at a congress 
in Colombo, the International 
Federation was formed. One of 
its first decisions was to agree on 
a set of rules to be played in all 
countries. 

Although originating in England, 
the game of netball has seen vari¬ 
ous changes in other countries of 
the Commonwealth. Each country 


NEW UMPIRES FOR NEXT SEASON 


'J’here will be three new names 
among next season’s first-class 
cricket .umpires. John Arnold 
(Hampshire), J i m Hammond 
(Sussex), and Frank Jakeman 
(Northants) have been elected in 
the places' of Harry Baldwin, 
Harry Elliott and Emrys Davies. 

John Arnold and Jim Hammond 
were both leading players, and 


The THIRD 

CHILDRENS LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until February 23rd* 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed' envelope to : 

Children’s Literary Competition 
Leaflet J 

Daily Mirror, Fetter Lane 
London, E.C.4. 

Advisory and Selection Panel: 

Sir Herbert Read Richard Church William Golding 
Marjorie Hourd Kathleen Rainc L. C. Schiller 

this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children arc capable 
of expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to 
express themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 







S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— , 

Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. . 


Teacher’s Name. 



I Address.. 

I 


OPENING GAME U.S. Super Soccer 

League will be 
field again 


is devoted to its own version of 
the game, but all the delegates 
to the congress agreed on the 
necessity of standardising the rules. 

In England these rules will be¬ 
come effective from next June. 
The main alteration to our version 
of the game is in the time. For 
adult play, instead of two halves 
of 20 minutes each, there will now 
be four quarters of 15 minutes. 

Another change likely ,to cause 
plenty of discussion is that under 
the new rules the “ bounce ” be¬ 
tween opposing players with simul¬ 
taneous possession now becomes a 
“ throw-up.” 

One outcome of the standardisa¬ 
tion of the rules is that the Inter¬ 
national Federation will now press 
for the inclusion of netball in the 
Empire and Olympic Games. 



also played football for Fulham. 
Arnold, in fact, is one of the few 
men to play for England at both 
games. He gained his Test cap 
against New Zealand in 1931, and 
his soccer cap ftgainst Scotland 
two years later. 

Jim Hammond also played for 
England at soccer—as an amateur 
against Wales in 1928. ■ 


Players in an exhibition match staged to celebrate the opening 
of a new fives court at Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. 

ENGLAND v. THE SPRINGBOKS 

Saturday’s game should be 
the match of the year 


IDS/CN65J 


(^an England succeed where 

Wales and Ireland have 
failed? We shall know the answer 
to that on Saturday when England 
meet the South African rugby 
tourists at Twickenham—a game 
for which all tickets have been 
sold for weeks. 

Most people feel that the 
Springboks are the finest side ever 
to visit this country, and as .they 
pass the half-way stage of their 
tour they have gained a reputation 
of near invincibility. 

Certainly they have carried all 
before them so far (their only set¬ 
back being a draw against the 
Midland Counties), but English 
fans are quick to point out that 
Wales lost by only three points 
and that Ireland were only beaten 
in the closing minutes. And, 
furthermore, that England were 
last season’s home champions! 

Tough forwards 

The great asset of the tourists is 
their enormously powerful for¬ 
wards, tough, strong, extremely fit 
players who can maintain pressure 
until the final whistle. If the 
England pack can hold these South 
African giants Dickie Jeeps and 
the rest of his men can create 
enough openings to carry England 
to victory. 

The England selectors have 
chosen 12 of last season’s un¬ 
beaten team, the big surprise being 
the dropping of Richard Sharp in 
favour of Bev Risman. Thus the 
wheel turns a full cycle. A year 


ago Risman was England’s fly- 
half, but after being injured he lost 
his place to Sharp and could not 
regain it. The new caps are Bill 
Patterson, who was flown to join 
the 1959 British Lions in New 
Zealand, and Laurie Rimmer, 
former Oxford Blue. 

If England do win on Saturday 
it will be their first victory against 
visiting South Africans. The first 
meeting between the two countries 
was in 1906, when the result was 
a draw. Since then they have met 
three times. South Africa narrowly 
winning all three. 

F.A. CUP 


r J , HE international soccer league 
in New York, started last year, 
is to be run again next Summer. 

As last year, the tournament will 
be organised in sections, but this 
time a number of the games will 
be held in Montreal. At least one 
new team, the Montreal Con- 
cordians, will be playing in the 
tournament. 

Other teams who have already 
accepted invitations to take part 
in this super soccer league are: 
Bangu of Brazil, Rapid of Austria, 
Red Star of Yugoslavia, Besickas 
of Turkey, Espanol of Spain, and 
New York. 

Representatives of the English, 
Scottish, and Irish Leagues will be 
playing, but the teams have not 
yet been nominated. 

This year a new trophy is to be 
awarded to the footballer showing 
the best sportsmanship and ability 
during the tournament. It will be 
called the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Trophy. 

Husband and wife 
champions 

A few weeks' ago, Mrs. W. 
^ Young of Airth, Stirling¬ 
shire, skippered her team to vic¬ 
tory in the women’s world curling 
championship. A week later her 
husband captained his team to win 
the world open title. Mrs. Young 
was also a member of that team 
—only the second woman ever to 
play in a winning men’s team. 

Mr. Young has now won the 
world championship five times, 
and his wife twice. 


OXFORD UNITED PREPARE 
TO RE “GIANT-KILLERS” 


While the eyes of most rugby 
fans will be turned to 
Twickenham on Saturday, soccer 
enthusiasts will be watching the 
Third Round matches of the F.A. 
Cup competition, the round in 
which the big clubs appear for the 
first time. 

Ready to earn the name of this 
year’s “giant-killers” are Oxford 
United, the only non-League club 
still in the competition. But they 
face a stiff task—away to First 
Division Leicester City—and it is 
unlikely that they will progress 
any farther. 

Peterborough United, who had 


such a wonderful run in the Cup 
last season, are drawn away to 
Portsmouth, but no one will be 
surprised if this great little side 
survive Saturday’s game to add 
another fine chapter to their 
history. 

It is from Spurs, Wolves, Burnley, 
Sheffield Wednesday, and Everton 
that the Cup winners are fancied to 
emerge, and all have been drawn 
at home. With the exception of 
Everton, who face Second Division 
leaders Sheffield United, they 
should have little difficulty in 
advancing a step farther along the 
road to Wembley. 
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